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Hdpvoty 
By E. H. Stubtevant 

That the Greeks recognized at least two well-marked varieties of 
locusts appears, for example, from Theophrastus fr. 174.4 Wimmer: 
XaXeTral ftev odv ical al axpiBes, ^aXeirdnepoi 8k ol arreXa^oi ical 

Tovratv fidXia-Ta ov? kaXovai $povicov<} Aristotle, H. A. 

555 b 18 ff., treats the two varieties separately. After describing 
the life history of the atcplSe; he adds: 1 ov yiyvovrai 8' aicp(8e<}, ovt' 
iv ttj opeivrj ovr' iv ry Xwrpq, aXX' iv rrj 7re8i,d8i ical Kareppcoyvut. 
With this should be contrasted his statement about the drreXaPot 
(op. cit. 556 a 10 ff .) : cfrOeiperai 8' ainrnv ra met inro rmv neTOtrca- 
ptvmv vBdrcov, orav iroXXa yevrjraf av 8' av%p,b<; o-vufirj, to't€ 

yiyvovrai, paXXov troXXol ol arTeXafioi A little farther on 

he says (556 b 1) : ical yap ol arrekafioi tiktovo-iv iv rot? dpyols, 8ib 
ttoXXoI iv tt) K.vpTjva(a yiyvovrai. 

Elsewhere the distinction between the two varieties is not so 
clearly drawn, but it is often possible to assign a remark definitely 
to one or the other. In Theophrastus fr. 174. 3 we seem to have an 
account which describes both varieties together, but a little exami- 
nation of the passage shows that the first part really applies to the 
drreXafioi and the latter part to the a/e/n'Se?. Since the passage 
is known only from the epitome in Photius' Bibliotheca, it is probable 
that two originally distinct paragraphs have been amalgamated. 
The traditional text is as follows: ol 8k arreXefioi ical al dicplBe: 
iravra'xpv fiev elaiv <»? elirelv, irXrjderai 8e ravra ru> re tottovs 
oacelovs Xapfidvew ical rai p,tj 8t,a<p0eipeo~0ai aiirmv rd d>a, o av/i- 
fialvei 8ia ttjv dpyiav rrj<; ■)(mpa<;- iv yap rrj yecopyovfievrj aTroX- 
Xvvrai. Bio ical iic rr)<; iprjfiov ical dpyovo-f]<s icara^epovrai 7T/00? 
ttjv oUovpJvrjv ical ipydaifiov. (So far we have, in the main, an 
account of the drreXaftoi. Of the dicpiBe; we read) iyxpov%ovo-i 

1 This sentence and also a few words preceding and following it are printed in 
square brackets by Aubert and Wimmer and by Dittmeyer. It seems to the writer 
that their objections to the traditional text are adequately met by the omission of the 
sentence which precedes the words quoted above: iKdivovai 5' 4k rrjt yijs tov eopos. 
Our present point, however, is not affected by the question of authorship. 
[Classical Philology VII, April, 1912] 235 
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Be rj Bia to Trepie^eaQat, to xcopiov opeaw irfrrjXoR Kal virepapai 
Tavra fir) Bvvao~0ai. r) Bia to eTriTrjBeiov rfj? ^copa?. Toiavrt] Be 
77 re fiaKaxr) Kal vorlBa (fypvtra Kal Bpoao/36Xo<;. 

For our purpose it is not necessary to decide whether the Greeks 
really knew two species of locusts, or whether their remarks merely 
reflect the distinction between the destructive swarms and the few 
locusts always to be found in the land. We need merely to note that 
they did make a distinction between harmful locusts which breed 
in uncultivated ground, and whose eggs are destroyed by excessively 
wet weather, and comparatively harmless locusts which breed in 
soft soil and which permanently occupy a moist region (or at least 
seem to do so). One further distinction which, though not explicitly 
stated, can be inferred from the foregoing quotations will be of 
importance in the sequel. Theophrastus says of the arreXo/Sot that 
they "swoop down" (KaTacpepovrai) from the desert regions upon 
the tilled ground. If we contrast with this Aristotle's statement 
that the cbcpiBes do not inhabit mountain regions, 1 it seems fair to 
assume that the arTeXafioi were supposed to come, at least in some 
cases, from the mountains. 

The present paper has to do with a certain group of names applied 
to the arreXafioi. That we are really dealing with the migratory, 
destructive locusts will, I think, be apparent to everyone, in spite 
of the fact that we shall occasionally find them called cucplBe<;. 

Aristophanes several times refers to the locust under the name of 
trdpvoyfr and there are a few later occurrences of the word. That it 
is very ancient is shown by the related cult names. Of Apollo Hap- 
K07rio? at Athens Pausanias says (1. 24. 8): tov vaov Be ia-Ti trepav 
'AttoXXcov xoXkois, Kal to ayaXp-a Xeyovo-i <£>eiBlav tTOiy\o~av 
TiapvoTriov Be Xe'yovow, on o~$io~i irapvowcov ftXaTTTOvvro&v ttjp yrjv 
arroTpe-tyeiv 6 deb; ehrev e« t?)? ^ai/sas. In TLopvoiriwv, a name of 
Apollo among the Asiatic Aeolians (Strabo 13. 613), and in Hopvotria, 
a place in the island of Pordoselene (SGDI. 304 A 48), the o for a 
before p may be dialectic (see Buck Dialects 18; but cf. below 
p. 240). The same suffix and the same vocalism recur but with 
a different initial consonant in the Thessalian epithet of Heracles 

1 The same statement occurs in less explicit form in the latter part of the Theo- 
phrastus passage. In this connection it is worth noting that the locusts which occa- 
sionally bring havoc upon the corn fields of Kansas come from the Rocky Mountains. 
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which Strabo reports as follows (loc. cit.): ical yap dirb t&v -irap- 
vowcov, ov? ol Oiraloi Kopvoirw; Xeyovai, JfLoppoirtcopa TifiaaBai trap 1 
i/ceivois 'HpaicXea dTraWayrjs aicplhmv %dpw. We may compare with 
this the Hesychian gloss, KopvarmSe;' Kowowre?, where the definition 
is probably a mere conjecture based upon similarity of sound. 

As iroppoyjr is apparently an Aeolic form of vapvoyfr, so is icopvoyjr 
of *Kapvoy}r, and this is probably to be recognized in the proper name 
Kdpvwyjr on a coin of Ephesus (cf. Fick-Bechtel 315). 

A deity with functions similar to those of Ilapv6m-to<; was wor- 
shiped in the neighborhood of the river Hermus in Asia Minor, and 
was identified in one place with Apollo ( ?) and in another with Zeus. 
Pausanias follows his account of the Athenian Apollo Hapv6mo<; 
(quoted above) with these words: ical oti p,iv direTpeifrev (tov? 
nTapvotrwi) i<ra<n, rpdirp Si ov Xeyovai troim. rpfc Si avTos rjSr} 
irdpvo7r<K e« 2«rv\ov tov opov; ov Kara ravrd olSa (pOapevras, 
dXXd tov? p.iv ige'axre /3('aio? ifiireo-mv dvepAS, tov? Si vcravTO? tov 
deov Kavixa la^vpov KadeTXev iirtXafiov, ol Si al(pviSia> piyei icara- 
\r)<f>0evTe<} dir&XovTO. The corresponding myth at Mt. Tmolus 
differs in detail, but is fundamentally the same. Pliny's account is 
this (10. 75) : Seleucides aves vocantur quarum adventum ab love 
precibus impetrant Cadmi montis incolae, fruges eorum locustis 
vastantibus. nee unde veniant quove abeant compertum, numquam 
conspectis nisi cum praesidio earum indigetur." 

The fact that the locust-averting god is variously identified with 
Apollo, Heracles, and Zeus shows that an originally independent 
deity has later been brought into connection with the Olympic pan- 
theon. Since we find traces of the cult not only on the mainland of 
Greece, on the islands and the eastern shore of the Aegean, but also 
as far inland in Asia Minor as Mt. Tmolus, we should probably 
ascribe it to the pre-Greek inhabitants of the region. This conclu- 
sion is the more probable since immigrants from the north would 
bring with them no knowledge of the plague of locusts and conse- 
quently no incantations for averting it. 

Hesychius preserves a shorter equivalent for irdpvoyfr in the gloss, 
irpavw- a/e/n'So? elSo?. The position of the liquid before the vowel, 
which appears also in the derivative personal name Hpdvixoi (Plut. 
Alexander 50), causes no difficulty, whether we trace it to I.-E. j- 
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(cf. Homeric Tpairetofiev: eTdpir'qv) or regard it as a case of metathe- 
sis (cf. ffTpe^w}, Hesych. : o-Tep<f>o<s). The second element of irapvoyfr, 
then, is oyjt "face, appearance," which, as Fick, BB. 26. 238 ff., has 
shown, was often used in very early times as a virtual suffix. 

The semantic identity of the forms with and without the suffix 
-07T- appears very clearly in two Athenian proverbs. One of them is 
preserved in App. Prov. Vat. 4. 11 (=/r. com. adesp. 4. 700 Mein.) 
as follows: 'OfioXov evpe Tlapvoirw 1 KaWiarpaTO? 'A0ijvr)<rt 
7ro\ireva-d/M€v<y; , eTriKakov/jievos Be IJ apvoTrrji , l p,ia6bv erafe roh 
SiKaarate koX tor e/cK\r)<riacrTai<; • oOev aKuyirrovroiv avrov r&v 
Kay/uic&v ek Trapoi/jn'av ^\0e to yekoiov. The reason why the comic 
poets chose to ridicule Callistratus under the nickname Hapvo^rrp was 
that there was already current a proverbial description of insistence 
on trifles in which that name or its shorter equivalent figured. 
Apostolius says (16. 88; cf. Suid. s.v.): to Hdpvov o-icdcptov eVi 
t5>v fuicpa ^rjTOWTWP. Hdpvov yap tk ttjv o-/cd<f>r)v aTroXeaas 
ffww^ffl? yrei rbv Srj/iov (r/vdy)(\ei tg> $rj/A(p, Diogen. 8. 28). We may 
infer, then, that when Callistratus started his agitation people called 
the scheme to Hdpvov (or Tiapvoirov) o-/cd<piov; and his success 
gave a new turn to the proverb. 

In northern and western Europe where insects of the family 
acridiidae are comparatively harmless they are often named from 
their method of locomotion; e.g., Eng. grasshopper, Germ. Heu- 
schrecke (see Schrader Reallexicon 369). In Greece, however, it is 
not surprising to find several names which reflect their destructive 
activity; p.dara^ is a derivative of fiaaStfiai "chew," and j3pevico<; 
and fipovKO'i or ftpovxo<} of fipviea) or ftpixca "eat noisily or greedily." 2 
Solmsen, op. cit. 3 f., finds a base meaning "injure" in irpavm, irdpvo^r, 
etc. ; but, influenced by his equation of irpav- irapv- with the San- 
skrit participle kvrnas "mutilated," he interprets the Greek words 
in a passive sense, "injured, deformed," and sees in them an allusion 
to the shape of the insect's head with slightly projecting forehead. 
But we should expect rather an allusion to the injury or loss which 

> MS IlapwiTijs; corr. Lob. Path. Prol. 387 ex Hesych. Jlapviirri ■ KaXXdrrpoTos 
Afojyaios. 

* So Solmsen Ueber Dissimilations- und Assimilationserscheinungen bei den alt- 
griechischen Gutturalen 3. 
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the locust inflicts upon mankind; and, in fact, the stem form which is 
seen in Kopvoyjr sometimes meant "loss," as we learn from Hesychius' 
glosses, Kapvq- fr/Mia, and avrdKapvov avrotynios. Kapvq yelp rf 
&fiia. That Kapvq and irpavco really belong together is further 
indicated by a pair of words without the nasal suffix. Hesychius' 
glosses icdpov peyaXq cucpk and icapo?' .... <j>0opd can scarcely 
be separated from each other, and the former belongs with icop-voyfr, 
etc., as clearly as the latter does with Kap-vq, and with Kap-awo<i' 
■f) &n(a, Hesych. 

Consequently %qp.la, in the definition of the last mentioned words 
means "loss, damage " rather than "penalty " or "reproach." There 
is no longer any great plausibility in the connection proposed by 
various scholars (see Boisacq s.v.) between Kapvq and Lat. carino 
"revile," Olr. caire "reprimand," OB. koru "contumelia," karati 
"punish," etc. 

Still another word for "locust" is recorded by the lexicographers 
as follows: d/copvot- drreXefioi, Hesych.; oKopvovs- roiis irdpvo7ra<;. 
AiVj^uXo? <piXoKTi]TTi. ol Be "Imvef arreXe'/Sou?, Phot.; oKopvotx}' 
Tou? aTreXeySov?. ical to, d/cpidoBr) (dicpiSd>8r) Guyet, cucpihia Pier- 
son) ovtw Xeyovaiv, Hesych. If we assume, with Solmsen op. tit. 
4, that the form with initial d- is original and that Aeschylus' bicopvoC 
shows assimilation to the medial o (cf. 6p.6pyvvfu : dp.epya>, etc.), 
it is possible that d-Kopvfc originally meant "harmless," and applied 
to the comparatively few locusts of ordinary years. The accent, 
however, is against such an etymology, and the form bKopvfc, as 
well as the definition by arreXe^ow, proves that the Greeks them- 
selves felt no negative force in the initial vowel. Still less attractive 
is Lobeck's assumption of a prothetic vowel {Path. Elem. 89; cf. 
Solmsen op. tit. A). The connection of the words with /cdpvoTJr is 
exceedingly probable but the origin of the initial vowel remains 
obscure. 

Another injurious insect had several names whose resemblance 
to the foregoing words is scarcely due to chance. As irpavd> is to 
Kapov, and Kapvq to icapo?, so, almost, is icdpvof fydelp, Hesych., to 
icdp' <f>6eip, a gloss which occurs in Hesychius in its alphabetical 
position and also between Kap<j>qv and Kapcpos in the corrupt form 
Kapcj)0e(p- irpofiaTov etSo? (cf. Solmsen Beitr&ge 1. 161). Kopii 
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"bug," Ar., +, shows the vocalism of tcSpvoyfr and oicopv6<; (see 
p. 237). 1 

So many variations in form combined with so narrow a range of 
meaning are unusual in Greek. It will be worth while to summarize 
them and note just how far each can be explained by the ordinary 
phonetic and formative processes of the language. 

The labial terminations -oifr, -eoip-, -am?, and -07r»?? are confined 
to words meaning "locust" and derivative proper names. There 
can be no doubt that the element concerned is the stem -oir- as 
already pointed out (p. 238). Equally clear and normal is the 
metathesis of p in irpavoa and irpdvix * (see p. 238). 

There remain four variations of form which are not so easy to 
dispose of. (1) The three pairs Kapov=ic6pvo-ty, Kapo$ = Kapvi), and 
icap=icapv<K present a suffix in v. The formative element -vo- is, 
of course, common enough in Greek, but it is not usually so colorless 
as in these words. (2) The vocalism of Tropvoyfr, Kopvoty and their 
derivatives may, as already suggested, (p. 236) be dialectic. That 
explanation, however, will not hold for Kopis "bug," Ar., +, or for 
Aeschylus' oicopvfc. Kopi<s may have fallen under the influence of 
Kopevwp.1 "satiate, glut," but the initial vowel would probably 
protect *aicapv6<; from such a popular etymology. If the root is 
Indo-European, op may represent the full grade. (3) Solmsen, Dis- 
similations- u. Assimilationserscheinungen 2, explained the initial k 
of Kopvoyjr beside irdpvo-jr as due to dissimilation of IE. labio- 
velars (/copvoir- from *q 1J rno-q 1J -). The first consonant of icdpvi), 
dicopvos, and icdpov cannot be due to dissimilation, but it is still 
possible to regard it- as the regular development of IE. qS, and k- as 
an unexplained variant. (4) We have found (see p. 239) no satis- 
factory explanation of the initial vowel of cbcopvo*; and oicopvfc. 

If we exclude the two words last mentioned it is possible, to be 
sure, to find satisfactory parallels for all of the observed phonetic 
difficulties. Their cumulative effect, however, is similar to that 

i Solmsen, B.Ph.W. 1906. 857, Beitrage 160 ff., connects these three words with 
dicapl, the name of a very small maggot, dnapiaTos, aKap-f/s "very small," ascribing 
them all to a radical meaning "cut," which would yield dicapl "indivisible, as small 
as possible," and K&pis, Kipvos, Kip, "cut oft, small." It would indeed be possible 
for a bed bug to be named from its small size, although that characteristic of the insect 
would scarcely be the one to impress many speakers as typical. At any rate we cannot 
extend the etymology to the locusts; for they are not small insects. 
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produced by a group like o^0ot/3o?, eK0poifto$, e/e#{/3o?, oxOatfios, 
6'x#g>/3o9 (cf. CP. V, 341); i.e., they are prima facie evidence that we 
are dealing with loan words. In such a case some of the variations 
may be due to formative elements in the original language, others 
may represent various approximations to a difficult foreign sound, 
and others still to borrowing from different but related dialects. 

We have seen (p. 237) that the worship of the locust-averting 
deity (Jlapvoirios, Hopvoiriaiv, 'K.opvoirlaiv) was probably borrowed 
by the Hellenes from previous inhabitants of the country. However 
that may be, Greek knowledge of the plague of locusts certainly 
began with the arrival of that race in the neighborhood of the Aegean. 1 
It would therefore not be strange to discover that some of the num- 
erous Greek names for the insect were borrowed from an aboriginal 
language. 

A further reason for believing iropvoyjr, etc., to be loan words is 
that almost all the stem forms discussed above recur in the names of 
places in Greece and western Asia Minor, and that the latter words 
have independently been ascribed to the pre-Greek inhabitants of 
the region. 2 

The stem irapv- appears in Hapvdo-(o-)6<;, the well-known mountain 
in Phocis, and also a place in Cappadocia, Hdpvrjs, the Attic moun- 
tain, and Hdpvmv, a mountain in Laconia. The suffix of TLapv- 
dcr(a)6<i reappears in Kapv-rjcr<r6-7ro\t<;, Hesych., an epic name of 
Lytta in Crete, and in ' A\i-Kap-va<ro-6<;, in Caria. Corresponding 
to the adjective Hapvcurios we have to Y^apvaciov a\o-o<; in Mes- 
senia. 'AXUapva is another name for Chalcis in Aetolia. Kdpvr) is 
the name of a town in Aeolis, and Kapvia of one in Ionia. A moun- 
tain stream in Arcadia was called Kapvicav, and an island off the 
coast of Acarnania was named Kdpvos. 

Beside d/copvos we may perhaps place 'Aicapvdv, 'Ajcapvavla. 
Without the nasal we meet Kdp, Kapta, Kapto?, a mountain in 

1 This is true provided the devastations of the insect usually extend no farther 
north. The writer has not been able to learn just where the northern limit of the 
phenomenon falls, but the handbooks of zoology state that within the continent of 
Europe the migratory locusts are largely confined to the southeast. 

» Most of the following material is taken from Fick Vorgriechische Ortsnamen, 
where the several words are cited as non-Hellenic. Fick, however, did not see the 
connection of the various types of stem with one another. 
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Caria, Hdpos, Ii.dpirapo<;, a mountain in Argolis, Tlapirdpav, a district 
in Mysia, and, with the suffix -da(<r)-, Happcunos, another name for 
Mt. Lycaeus in Arcadia. The vowel o appears before p in Kopdo-iai, 
the name of a group of small islands north of the Sporades and near 
Caria, K6pr)<ro<; a place near Ephesus, and Kopr)<r(a Xifivrj in Crete. 

Probably no one would dare maintain that all of these place names 
are etymologically related, or even that they all derive from the 
same language. On the other hand it is perfectly clear that many 
of them belong together. The relationship of lidpvrj'i and Hapvao-- 
(er)o'? is indubitable, particularly as the adjective from the former 
is sometimes Hapvi]o-(o-)io<; (e.g., Ar. Ach. 348, IG. 2. 609). Scarcely 
less certain is the identity of Hapvd<r(o-)6<; with *Ka/>i>a<r(o-)o?, the 
form which is implied by Kapurjaa-o-iroXit, 'AXiricapvao-o-os, and the 
adjective Kapraa-to? in the phrase to YLapvdcnov a\<ro?. This last 
is the name of a seat of the worship of Apollo Kdpveios, of whom 
Pausanias says (3. 13. 4): TLdpveiov Be 'AiroWwva Awpievo-i p.ev 
tois Tra<ri aefieo-Qai ica6eo-TT)icev dirb Kapvou 7eVo? e'£ ' Aicapvavlas, 
Havrevo/ievov Be e(f ' AttoWcovo? • tovtov yap tov YLdpvov diroKTet- 
vavroi 'Ittttotov tov <&v\avTO$ eveireaev e? to o-TpaToireBov toi? 
Aapievo~i firjvip,a 'ATrdWcovot, Kal 'Itttto'tj;? T€ e<f>vyev 67rl t§) <f>6va> 
Kal Acopievo-iv dirb tovtov tov 'Aicapvdva fidvTiv Kadeo-TrjKev iXda- 
Keadai. The Acarnanian Kdpvos seems to furnish a link between 
Kapvdo-io<:, on the one hand, and, on the other, the island Kdpvos 
off the coast of Acarnania, and perhaps 'Aicapvdv, 'Aicapvavia. 

The identity of Apollo Ylapvdaios and Apollo Happdcrioi was 
observed by Immerwahr, Die Kulte Arkadiens 21 ff. (see his refer- 
ences to earlier discussions), but he did not recognize the relation- 
ship of the names. The evidence is of three kinds: (1) the name 
Hv6io<; was applied to both deities, according to Pausanias 8. 38. 8: 
eo-Ti Be ev tow 7r/>6? dvaTo\d<: tov (Avieaiov) opow 'ArrroWtovof 
lepbv eirlicKTjat,v TLappao-lov TiQevrai Be ai>T(p Kal Tlvdtov ovopa. 
(2) In both places the worship of Apollo was associated with that of 
a wolf god who was called on Parnasos Zew AvKmpelot, on Parrhasios 
Zeis Avicaios. (3) Both mountains were traditionally connected 
with Deucalion's flood. The doubling of the second consonant in 
Tlappdo-(,o<; is probably due to an incorrect derivation from trap- 
p-qaia. Since the latter word contains original j?, the retention of 
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d in the mountain name beside the doubled pp reminds one of 
the "hyperdorisms" of Attic and Hellenistic literature. Probably 
the genuine Arcadian form was always *Uapa<no<t. 

That these place names were inherited from a pre-Greek language 
is indicated (1) by the variation in form which we have already dis- 
cussed in the case of 7r6pvoyjr and the related words, (2) by the fact 
that many of them are the names of places in parts of Asia Minor 
where Greek names are rare, and (3) by the presence of the common 
pre-Greek suffix -&<r(o~)o- or -d0(o)-. 

Five of the names we have been discussing are names of mountains. 
KapvT)<r<76-7ro\i<s in Crete is commonly called Avrra, a name of 
which Steph. B. says, s.v.: to yap avco teal infr)\bv \vttov <f>aai 
(K/jjjtc?). Furthermore the stream Kapvlcov takes its rise on the 
slope of a mountain. If now we assume that the stem trapv- or icapv- in 
place names was originally used of mountains and other uncultivated 
regions, we seem to get a new point of contact with irdpvo-ty, etc. 
For we have seen (p. 236) that the migrating locusts were thought to 
breed in desert places and especially, it would seem, among the 
mountains. We can, however, scarcely decide whether the moun- 
tains were named from their connection with the plague of locusts 
and with the cult that had to do with its aversion, or whether the 
mountain names represent a distinct development from the original 
meaning "damage, loss," becoming "that which is unprofitable, 
barren." If we adopt the second alternative, the association of the 
locusts with the mountains will have no etymological significance. 

In any case the worship of the locust-averting god was in some 
cases localized on or near a mountain. Passages already cited (pp. 
236 f.) show that Heracles Kopvoirhov was worshiped on Mt. Oeta, 
Apollo na/W7rto<?( ?) on Mt. Sipylus, and Zeus, the averter of locusts, 
on Mt. Tmolus. 

Very likely some of the numerous cults connected with the place 
names in trapv-, icapv-, etc., had originally to do with the plague of 
locusts, but in most cases no evidence of such a relationship can be 
cited. Only in Attica are there traces of a connection between the 
locust-averting deities and a mountain with similar name. Pau- 
sanias says (1. 32. 2): koX ev TLdpvrjBi Uapvijdio<; Zete xaXicow 
iari .... eo-Tt, he ev ry UdpvrjOt, koX a\\o? y8«B^to'?, Ovovcri Be eir' 
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avrov Tore (lev "Ofi/3piov Tore Be 'Airrffuov KaKowTei Aia. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out the similarity between Hapvqdios — 
"O^tySpto? — 'ATrr)(uo<i, and the rain-bringing, plague-averting deity of 
Mt. Sipylus, whom Pausanias (1. 24. 8, quoted above p. 236) seems 
to identify with the Athenian Apollo TlapvoTno<;. The same god is 
probably to be recognized in the Apollo Uapvtfcraios mentioned in 
an inscription, IG. 2. 609. 

A group of words exhibiting the stems trap-, icap-, irapv-, icapv-, 
etc., were borrowed by the Greeks from the previous inhabitants of 
the country in the meanings "damage," "migratory locust" and 
"bug,' ' and in a number of place names, particularly names of moun- 
tains. The primary meaning seems to have been " damage, loss " or the 
like, and from this directly came the names of certain noxious insects. 
The place names may have meant originally "sterile" or "desert," 
or they may have been given on account of a real or fancied connec- 
tion with the insects. The Greeks frequently extended the borrowed 
words with genuine Hellenic suffixes {irdpvo-ty; Hapv6irio<;, Kdpveios). 
It is not certain that the group experienced any extension of use 
in Greek; even the personal names like II dpvo-^r, Yiapvoir^, 
n/jaw^o?, Kdpvaty may have had their prototypes in pre-Greek 
times. 



